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historical value, and they have lost the sense of the moment. 
What a man has to say — indeed, what all mankind has to say — 
never changes really. But the way he says it varies every year. 
The names which would serve for illustration in the early years 
of this decade are now not forgotten nor yet glorified, hut simply 
antiquated demodes, like the tunes at a class reunion of middle- 
aged men. This is the more noticed here* for the familiar, easy, 
colloquial tone, unbraced, not to say slipshod. It is the talk of 
the old Bohemian. He must have his fling, at the Philistines 
and the Academy; he falls into the studio mood and the studio 
argot. The reader, if by chance also an old Bohemian, remem- 
bering that la jeunesse n'a qu'un temps, and that the generation 
in Bohemia have not a longer life than the leaves of the forest, may 
wonder if it is really the same word, may be sure it is not the 
same argot, as belongs to the youths addressed. Yet so much the 
worse for them if they cannot feel the fellowship and catch the 
notion and learn somehow the wisdom. For Mr. LaFarge is wiser, 
certainly, than any painter now living of Anglo-Saxon speech, just 
because he has not restricted himself to Anglo-Saxon ideals, 
which include, of course, Paris. He, perhaps alone among the 
men now painting, has steadfastly kept to his love and compre- 
hension of the great Italians to whom some of the younger men 
are coming back at last. He has not forsaken even the primitives, 
and he has done more: he has learned of the Bast and of the 
Pacific; and though he does not prate, only drops a word here 
and there, he understands about beauty better than a psychologist, 
and presents it now and then at an exhibition in a drawing 
almost as well as an Oriental. These talks are full of suggestion : 
some of the best things are merely dropped and left, like the 
word at the opening of the Fifth Lecture on the relation of 
the form of man to all lineal composition, and the effect that 
special study of the human body has on particular painters. 



MUSIC. 

Mr. Gilman has all the requirements of an excellent biographer. 
He is, first of all, a writer of real distinction ; he has what is very 
rare in these days — a style, and he uses English as only a student 

**"The Higher Life in Art." By John LaFarge. New York: The 
MeClure Company, 1908. 
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and a craftsman can. He has a wide knowledge of music and of 
several of the related arts, acute insight and ready sympathies, 
and must himself have the artistic temperament or he could not 
so thoroughly comprehend all that it means both of joy and de- 
privation to others. In addition, he adds what are rare comple- 
ments to this endowment, tact, gentleness and wisdom. We 
could have chosen no one in America better fitted to write the 
authoritative biography of our greatest American composer. 

In the present volume* Mr. Gilman has expanded and filled 
out his original short monograph which appeared in the " Living 
Masters of Music." The biographical portion is almost entirely 
new, and the musical and analytical chapters have been revised 
and enlarged. MaeDowell stands before us in this biography in 
his habit as he lived. The incidents and anecdotes told are 
illustrative as well as amusing, and we see him blunt almost to 
gaucherie at times, awkward, shy, profound, impatient of non- 
essentials, undiplomatic, but without equivocation, and holding 
his convictions with a passion of sincerity; a lover of nature 
without parallel, perhaps, in the annals of musical history; a ro- 
manticist in the higher and not the cheaper meaning of the word. 
Especially valuable are the chapters of thoughtful and careful 
analysis of MacDowell's music. No one who studies and plays 
MaeDowell can afford to overlook these. Especially interesting 
is it to find Mr. Gilman pointing out that the antecedents of 
MacDowell's music are not German nor French nor Italian, but 
that his inspiration comes from the stranger and more exotic 
springs of Celtic lands and of the far North. He worked always 
from an abundance of pregnant, beautiful and novel ideas fash- 
ioned into musical designs with unflagging skill and artistry. 



If one make exceptions of pure speculative thought and high 
beauty, philosophy and poetry, the two things most worth reading 
about are scenery and genius. And of these two excellent matters 
Mr. Henry T. Finck's book about Grieg-)- are full to overflowing. 
The fjords and mountains, the beetling cliffs and waterfalls, the 
lofty peaks crowned by eternal snows, and the simple, hard-bred 

*" Edward MaeDowell." By Lawrence Oilman. New York: John 
Lane Company, 1909. 

t" Grieg and his Music." By Henry T. Einck. New York: John 
Lane Company, 1909. 



